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Powers, Bo: 


Is our State Department 
out of step with 
a marching America ? 





AMERICA WANTS THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS: 


@ Who is the State Department? 

® How did American oil get into Rommel’s tanks? 

@ What really happened at St. Pierre and Miquelon? 

® How did the Department get Hitler’s permission 
to send food to French North Africa? 

@ Why did the State Department force the British to 
let the Scheherezade sail with oil for Dakar? 

@ Why were visas issued to admitted fascists and 
refused to Spanish Loyalists? What high official is 
responsible? 

@ Would the 


solved simply by 


problem of the State Department be 
“tossing out the men at the top”? 
The regular — of “The Riddle of the State 
Department,” by Robert wane, Managing 
editor of The Nation, is $2. Nation subscribers 
can get this book at a considerable saving by 
combining it with their renewal of a year’s 
subscription for only $6.25 
If you are already a subscriber, your 


Vation subscription will be extended 
from its present expiration date. 





THE TURNING POIN: 


Thirty-Five Years in This Century 


by 


KLAUS MANN 


“Klaus Mann’s autobiography came to 
me as a relief from all the superficial 
‘eye-witness’ stories from Nazi Europe. 
Here is a ‘soul-witness’ story of the col- 
lapse of an era: intimate, yet dignified; 
tender, yet never maudlin; it is pro- 
foundly moving to those who really 
knew the vanished civilization of which 
it gives a final, heart-rending glimpse.” 
$3.00 ERNEST BOYD 


L. B. FISCHER PUBL. CORP. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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YES | 
NORMAN THOMAS’ ANUP SINGH 


NO 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
HENRY S. L. POLAK 


Former Law Associate of Gandhi 


TOWN HALL, Friday, October 9, 1942 


8:15 P.M. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED 


Town Hall * 123 W. 43rd St. * BR 9-9447 
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The Shape of Things 
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American military men for early action in the w 
argue that the President might wel 
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h and shov 


Russians that important Americans are ready to 
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emissary. Would Stalin have sent Willkie to the 


n everyone 
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evacuate the coastal areas because an “offensive of th 
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has declared that 


HERE OF VICHY INTRIGUE 
like fl on a dunghill. It is n 
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who has made 


The story 
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tate attached 


who appears to 


he Germans with a view to 


iot and Admiral Platon a tri 
ver the Vichy governmen: 


of state, apparently was 
plot, or perhaps acted as 
In an inter- 


eing retained in office. 


is government is ‘very 


1 
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and will continue its task to the end. But he must 


Il hi wr 
li nis own 


which h 


itself 


maneuvers to di 


In ord 


splace Pétain and the way 
kept in cold storage by the 
y to insist on his reinstatement. 
long it will be before history 


“r to stave off this evil day he ts 


rking hard to satisfy the inordinate German appetite 
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sil 


ulars have just been released about 
Vichy and the Nazi authorities for 


0 French : s in exchange 


| + 
pecialist 
) prisoners of war. Only 20,000 
- so far been rounded up, and in 


re volunteers to come forward they 
lf their French salaries in addition 
‘in Germany. Those who fail 
appeals are threatened with 

new compulsory-service law and 


in far less favorable conditions 


NOUALIFIED ASSERTION 
it Secretary of the Navy, that 


sho 


home as few statements 


and we wld dama 


ik of the war. Most Americans 
hat Mr. Bard is dead right. We 


ten months. During that time 


t one offensive action, the recap- 


southern Solomons. The United Nations have 


e P¢ irl Harb Ir have I 
‘oislation: the 


only about 


vent inflation. Congress has « 


red its responsibility on anti-inflation legi 


drafting of eightcen- and nineteen-year-old 
eral man-power policy, and many other matters of 
importance in the war effort. About all that v 
cheer about are the heroic exploits of the Ru 
ie Chinese, and have 


we 
we 


done very little to h 


THE SILVER BLOC HAS FOR SO LONG 
its snout comfortably inside the Treasury fen 
shocked to find a conflicting inter 
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nas 


is genuinely 
to haul it out by the tail. This situation 
cause the whole supply of foreign silver, now 
45 cents per ounce against the legal floor on 
silver of 71.11 cents, is being diverted to ess 
industries. Jewelers and silverware manufacturer 
thus been left in the cold just at the moment v 
incomes have led to a new demand for their 
Senator Green of Rhode Island, a silver-mar 
center, has therefore introduced a bill to permit 
metal which 


of Treasury “free silver’’—that is, 


been monetized—at current market prices or th 
which it was purchased, whichever is the hig! 
promi 

Western silver interests, whose chief spokesn 


sternest opposition to this proposal is 
tor McCarran of Nevada, has been brazen en 
suggest counter-legislation raising the legal sils 
chase price to $1.29, its full theoretical monetary 
The obvious effect of such a step would be to 
the profits of the mines and divert still more m 
and materials from the war effort. At the same t 
see no particular reason to encourage the man 
of jewelry and other luxury goods, which mus 
regarded as non-essential under present circum 
We believe, therefore, that Representative Cel 
New York, who has introduced a bill for outright 
of the Silver Purchase Act, is nearer a solution 
problem than Senator Green. If this could be 

the Treasury would be freed from its obligation to ! 
domestic silver and would be enabled to release ‘ts Mary 
hoards, which are probably large enough to fill all 


needs of the war industries. 
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NFANT MORTALITY RATE AMONG 


irnals is enormous, and for a new n 


has won the a { 
» anc 1 for } 1 leaders, man 
r ( ting Free i j firs i 
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the idea of the new journal even before it 
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, orld embodies the hopes and ideals for which 
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f n has always fought: when we wish it long Lit¢ 
we are I illy expressing Our desire for a 


The anniversary 


irries among other outstanding articles a d 
the technical a pects of the second front by 
tringnam 


BSERVERS WHO NOTED THE FURROWED 
f Henry L. Stimson last Thursday might have 
| that the Secretary of War was jittery over th 
position of Stalingrad. But the Secretary had 


r nut to crack. He had promised to decid 


Permission had ulrea ly been grant d once, 
inderstanding that all receipts were to go to 
Relief Fund. But Louts, it turned 
ifter the fashion of fighters and authors, drawn 
promoter Mike Jacobs against future profit 
Conn. Louis also owed his manager, John R 
me $40,000 and back income taxes amount- 
$117,000. Having already turned over the 
of two of his title bouts to army and navy 
1 some of the forth- 


: ‘ le 
receipts to apply against his indebtedness. 
1! 41 (ij 
r or not he specifically made the request, offi- 


Fort Riley promised him just that arrangement. 
r, War Boxing, In 
to run the fight, voted after a row to award th 


} } not mnre4< vahlu want 
LOUIS not unreasonaDdDly want¢ 


a group of sports writers 


at least the amount of their indebtedness to 


ind Roxborough, who, incidentally, hadn’t asked 
thing. Thereupon hell broke loose. Representa- 
OT ole of New York threaten 


d a Coner 5S] nal 
? *; ¢ r } . - ft ] y. 
estigation, and Stimson, seeing the handiwork of his 


nates, announced he was shocked. The moral ap- 


ears to be that a matter of such weight should never 


ive been intrusted to generals and colonels. The Secre- 





ould have seen it through from the weighing in to 





| count. Or perhaps the President himself should 
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t was able to bring under control, but o r to th 
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t of most farm price f ito pr ta slow t 
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ah | , 
ly increase in the cost of living. Throughout the 


mmer the President was urged from all quarters to 
ke new measures. Then on Labor Day he sent a m 
re to Coneress asking for a revision of the Price Con- 
trol Act prov! lingo him with authority to stabilize farm 
prices at not less than 100 per cent of parity an 1 
that. in default of legislative action by October 1, h 
would have to tackle the problem under his general war 
powers. 

There is no reason why Congress should have rubber- 
tamped the President's proposals; if it could have con- 


cocted a better formula for checking the drift to inflation 
ts proposals would have been warmly welcomed th 
public. But what it had no right to do was 
pressure of special interests and put forward a bill 
which, purporting to stabilize prices, positively encour 
This is exactly the effect—indeed, it is 
of the amendment ap 


proved in the House by a vote of 205 to 172. For whil 


aged inflation. 


hard not to say the intention 


adhering to the President's 100-per-cent-of- 
varity formula, the amendment orders a recalculation of 
parity so as to include not merely the wages paid to hired 
farm labor but the theoretical wages paid to the farmer's 


] 


family and his computed managerial compensation. The 
result would 


be an effective increase in the present parity 


level to 112 per cent and an increase in the national food 


bill, according to OPA estimates, of from $3 billion to 
$31 billion annually. Nor would this be the end, for 
such an increase in the cost of living would require 
widespread wage increases and thus automatically bring 
about a further rise in parity prices. 

In the Senate the farm bloc was all ready to push 
through the same amendment, but the majority leader- 


ship beat a tactical retreat and secured a postponement 


of , At { it appears likely, 
1 ver f h by Senator 
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to r h Capitol Hil the H may also I nd 1 to 
r rse itself 
But although t less dangerous than 
it med a f days », it 1 worth while to 
ler the forces which have | 1 egging on Con- 
r to flout the national \ [he ingenious formula 
for the recalculation of parity generally recognized as 
th rk of the “Big Four’ farm organizations, which 
mobili their Washington lobby a few days after Mr. 
Roosevelt sent his 1 to Congress. Foremost of 
hese organizations is the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
f 1 headed Edward A. O'Neal. Allied with it are 
the National Gran N | ¢ ncil of Farmer Co- 
N nal Co rative Milk Producers 
Feder By and lars y represent and are con 
1 | r farmer 1 Southern plantation 
O ' lav ball with the 
Ad it tl ly ted the 
] of Ag f to h I 1e small 
J ht Farm § ALGmunistration 
| pt it fight th orgat ; have received 
da ed quarter—the United States 
( r of Commer vhe president, | A. John- 


ld PM that it had pa 1 a resolution approving 


proving 
inclusion of labor costs in reckoning parity. Mr. 

fol 1, also, to have taken part in the policy 
{ tings of the farm lobby. The Chamber of Commerce 
1S I men’s organization, and hitherto no bust- 
{ pokesman has, } blicly at least, attacked the gen- 
eral principle of price control. Why, then, should the 
( nber bacl mecasur lich must hamstring price 
trol and promote inflation? Is it pushing the farmers 
forward be ‘ec it dare not openly attack the OPA? Or 
is its motive to harass the Administration by inflaming 


Deal and 


iN \V 

n the farmers and labor 
This cur { p, to cther with the fact that the 
riers of the Hi mendment included a number 
of farm Rept ytati listinguished chiefly for 
{ rd the President, suggests that 
the Congr mal ‘revolt’ has been inspired at least as 
much | lit is | 1 desire to grab for agriculture a 
Jar r sh ol } } national cake. And the 
fact that it has achieved some measure of success indi- 
cates a criminal | of ft sibility on the part of 
many member ( which we trust will be duly 
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18 Minutes 


‘; EIGHTEEN minutes Secretaries Morge: 


Ickes have finally cleared a letter of intent on 





tion-gas plant for the Soviet Union. Russian 





obtain facilities of this kind, as I. F. Stone r 





last weck’s Nation, had been stalled for fourteet 





Publication of the facts seems to have had an eff 





shocking to learn that after all these months ord 





only now been given for the engineering 





tectural blueprints required and that somethir 





haps continued haggling over patent royalti 





holding up Russian efforts to buy two second-! 





refineries for shipment to the Soviet Union. The for 





these plants, long shut down, has been hangir 





many months and is still in the vague ‘“‘any 
stage. This run-around given the Russians has | 


major Washington scandal, and we hope the 
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ranean anti-Soviet and monopolistic influences 


sible will be cleaned out of the government a 
Drew Pearson, William L. Shirer, and Walter \ 
blicity over the air, 


have piven the story pu 





charges have been taken up by PM. In a | 
article for that newspaper, Mr. Stone has add 
sensational details. 

The most shocking of these disclose the part 


W PB, the Petroleum ( rd 
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y officials in the 



































Office, the Navy Department, and the State De 


in ignoring the orders issued by the Pr 
July £2; 


’ ~ ‘ — 
Roosevelt issued « 


941, and 
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again on August 18, 1! 
etailed instructions to his s 


specifying exactly what facilities the Russians 
and ordering immediate action on these r 


November 


ing the whole program and substituting one calli 


subordinate officials had succeeded 


second-hand rather than new refining equipment 
the contracts for these have yet to be completed 
go to press, though fourteen months have passed since 
the President's original directives were issued. 
To the list of obstructionists given in last 
Nation, Mr. Stone has added the names of Dean 








































































son and Charles Bunn in the State Department; of Ernest 
W. Reid, the Mellon Institute dollar-a-year man who is 
chief of the chemicals branch in WPB; of Alex I. Hen- 
derson, a lawyer formerly with Cravath, de Gersdortt 
Swaine, and Wood who is head of the materials 
sion in WPB; and of Ralph K. Davies and Wright W 
Gary in the Petroleum Coordinator's Office. Davies, for 
merly with Standard Oil of California, is Deputy Co 
ordinator; Gary, formerly of the M. W. Kellogg ¢ 
pany, was until a few wecks ago director of repnit 
that office. Mr. Stone also charged that E. J. Sad! 
Standard Oil of New Jersey succeeded in conyincil 
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ink this whole affair calls for a complet 
investigation by a Senate committee and for 
harge of some at least of the officials concerned. 
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independent man as international oil adviser to 
SBhe State Department. Reid and Alex Henderson have 
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ntly shown his anti-Soviet animus to be kept out 
egotiations affecting the U. S. S. R. A house-cl 

Secretary Ickes has been long overdue in the Petro- 
‘um Coordinator's Office. A shake-up would show the 
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in’in the Administration. 
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new element in Dies’s most recent repetition of 
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ons that | r allo ] 1 Hits ¢ sur ot Ce 
in} front 1 to him the whole N Deal is 
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Frankly we don't belie, Dies can or will tell 
thing new about fascist fronts, and Te Nation su 
ment ex] lains why. There nothing in his record 
sceker of publicity to show that he wv 1 | t 
denounce his friends or for fr 1 platt 
mate if that seemed the onl \ ot ntinuing 
reer. hat the record of h point or VICW, his a 
ciates, and his activities does show ts that D is SO 
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probably sec d Jaudable and } ums patriot 

It is all too ractcristic that Dies’s vague new prom 
ise to Ex} the Nazi fronts came two days after 
other of his specific attacks, complete with names, on 
nincteen povert it employees who, he says, are sul 
versive. As usual his evidence consists of his assertion 
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ler th ntrol of the offs and undermine morale. Finally, the ma 
Communist Party. One at least of those named is shortage is aggravated by illegal discrimination 
longer a government ployee. Many of the others are Negroes and other minority groups. The War 
known to be strongly anti-Communist. Some of them, to power Commission has attempted to remedy 
judge by Dies’s previous performances, are probably these maladjustments—its most drastic action | 
guilty of no more than being on a mailing list; it is just ““freezing’’ of workers in the lumber and metal 
possible that a few were “duped into joining because ries of the West. But despite its efforts, most 
some of the ostensible principles of the organizations difficulties remain. 
appealed to them.” To Dies all are guilty—and stand Second, a clear policy is needed on the draft 


publicly branded—until they are proved innocent, thougl ment of essential men in war production. A 


he carefully explains that members of Nazi ‘‘fronts”’ measures have been taken to prevent the volunt 
must be consi ered innocent until they are proved guilty. listment of men in classes 2-a, 2-b and 3-b, we | 


How much longer is the Congress of the United as yet nothing approaching a national policy f 
States going to finance the political maneuvers of a man tecting vital industries and agriculture against 
who is pro-fascist in the d and most dangerous __ ranted losses. Nor have we an over-all policy bal 
sense of the word? the total man-power demands of the army a: 

against the crucial requirements of the war ind 
which must supply not only our own demands for 


The Man-Power Crisis tions but those of the other United Nations. 


In the third place, a good deal more preparatio: 


HE long-anticipated crisis in man-power is at hand. be made for the employment of women. M 
Secretary Wickard has warned the House Agricul- Hickey, chairman of the newly formed Women's P 
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ture Committee that the United States faces a serious icy Commission, recently asserted that five : 
\d shortage unless prompt action is taken to solve the women not now employed must be recruited and 
1 snortage u prompt Saat 

critical farm-labor problem. Paul V. McNutt, chairman in war industries before the end of 1943. So far 


of the War Manpower Commission, has declared that of the newly employed women have been either 
a general labor shortage already exists in thirty-five of | Of without young children. But if five million add 


he country’s war-production centers. The Selective Serv- women are to be drawn into employment in the 
juol uring the past few months have been much year, many young married women with childre: 


ther than was anticipated six 
yment during July, after mak- of thousands of day nurseries, arrangements for 


months ago, and may have to be included. This will require the establis! 


aa 
00 higher than the figure for age children during working hours. Little has be 
10,000,000 higher than July, in this direction. 
ir industries production is just All these steps are necessary whether we u 
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d services, totaled 57,200,- time work, and special provisions for the care of 


In the automotive industry, sion or continue to give workers full freedom in 


, the July employment of 824,000 was only ing jobs. At the same time it is clear that to sol 
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‘d total of 1,400,000. Ship- man-power problem a fourth step must be taken 
tion—as evidenced by the scription. The pressure of war needs makes it 
H. J. Kaiser organization ingly difficult for the individual to decide for 
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where he can make the maximum contribution, | 
fortunately no machinery exists at present for d 
this for him. Local Selective Service boards do n 
the information which would enable them to pla 
without interruption, trants in civilian jobs. The United States En 
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vhere. Despite remaining months of 1942 are bound to see a 
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es of produc- labor selection. Further delay will imperil the entire 
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Washineton, September 26 


HERE are only three persons in Washington who 





can speak with authority on the question of the 





second front—the President, General Marshall, 






1 Harry Hopkins None of the three is in a chatty 





At the other end of the scale there is a wide 
of the kind that 





of ‘“‘confidential information” 






ns the capital's better dinner parties. Even the 





late—several of them—when the second front 1s 





pened is available. Six weeks ago persons “in the 





id a date in Sept mber: ZOSSIP has now post- 





the second front until the spring. 
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tween the three who really know and those who 





talk is an area in which a more reliable brand of 





Ls 1 , 1 . 1 1 
ition 1s obtainable. There are persons whose jobs 
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them to catch the rumblings of the mighty at first 





r second hand. There are members of Congress whose 





ignments keep them in touch with the 





thinking. 





tion of military and diplomati 





ure reporters who specialize in covering a single 
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mes will- 


ent department, and who are some 





‘ themselves, for one reason or 
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write. In thi ' a 
Write. n this area, too, talkativenes 






ritativeness. 





a good many pr ople of this kind one 






iin a few scraps of information that have some 





One can also obtain a cross-section of opinion on 






] ] 


id front within official circles. This is useful 







to understand more clearly the 
the 


. = > 
it enables one 





who must make the lecisions about C- 


actual 





front and the subconscious motivations which flicker 





y behind their elaborate arguments. 





[he most interesting bit of fact I have picked up, and 





[ think my source reliable, is that the Canadians have 





n up vigorously for an early second front at official 


tary discussions of the problem here. This may help 






iin why Dieppe was so predominantly a Canadian 





ffair. It looks as though the British said, “Well, if 








1re so anxious for a second front, go and try one. 





On Diepy e itself opinion is divided. Some point to the 


terrific ratio of losses as an argument for delaying a 





id front. Others feel that the casualties suffered by 





first wave of an invasion must necessarily be high, 





that the losses prove only that a large-scale foray 





much too costly to be staged at all unless it is fully 





tended to establish a beachhead and follow it up 





nediately. 








The weirde notion | picked up came from an im- 





Ca pital Thou ghts on a Second Front 


F. STONE 





sitates constant 


portant elected official whose work nec« 
ontact with the military. He himself is a man of superior 
insight, with a courageous and progressive record. He 
would talk only in general terms, and much of what he 


said is incorporated in other sections of this letter. One 


I 
statement he made left me a little breathless. It was an 
argument against the second front, and I gather that it 
reflected what he had been told by military men and that 
he himself did not know whether to be impressed by the 
argument or to laugh at it. "We've got to keep ourselves 
in readiness to strike with full force,’’ he said, ‘“wherever 
the Axis weakens. Suppose, for example, the Dutch 
were suddenly to rise against their Op pressors, and we 
did not have suffictent milit ry force to support them.” 
If we intend to wait for the Dutch or some other con- 
q 
wait a long time. 


ucred people to take the initiative, we may have to 


This chance remark may be unimportant as a clue 
to official policy, but 1t is revelatory of mental attitudes. 
Though both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are men 
of great vitality who have shown capacity for daring and 
imagination, they seem to be surrounded by too many 
men who suffer from spiritual arterio-sclerosis. Behind 
| 


Anglo-American policy in recent years there has been a 


constant tendency to play a waiting game, and this out 
of inertia rather than restraint. Military and diplomatic 
leaders in too many cases have been men who feared 
risk, ho} ed for miracles, were content to wait for some- 
thing to turn uy 

This 1s not Mr. Roosevelt's temperament nor is it 
Mr. Churchill's, but the latter is haunted still by Gal- 
lipoli and the former dare not interfere too much with 
his military advisers. Some persons close to the President 
fecl that he has already gone farther than any predecessor 
in overruling the generals and the admirals. These per- 
sons say this in approval, but they also feel that there 
is a limit beyond which he cannot go unless he is to 


HaKeC U Whoiece 


* I 
ride spec ific decisions. 


trata of personnel and not merely over- 

The President's military and naval advisers may be 
right in saying that no second front can be opened 
now. No civilian official of any importance has the 
temerity publicly to contradict them. The opinion of these 
military and naval advisers is none the less being evalu- 
ated in the light of more general considerations, and in 
that light their judgment does not inspire too much con- 
fidence. The first of these considerations is that this 
same military-naval leadership in both Britain and Amer- 












for bold thinking or 


ica has yet tO SNOW any pacity 


iad it don , more reliance could be placed 


' , 
t the md front 


5 11 a on 
is not yet possible. Th 


wing distrust of th tablished official ex- 

perts in every field, in lustrial as well as governmental. 
Th it has deflated one great reputation after another, 
c 1 < solemn and authoritative judgment after 
r. Some civilian officials resent the tendency t 

place military matters in a separate and sac red category. 


They regard these matters as technical questions in the 


the sup 


« ’ 
same way that ply of aluminum, the best way to 


make synthetic rubber, or the problem of conversion is a 
technical question. They feel that the “experts’’ may be 
is wrong on the second front as their civilian counter- 
parts were on industrial questions. In other fields these 
civilians see that the best results are being achieved, as 
in shipping, by fresh men and fresh ideas. They are in 
no mood to accept the verdict of the generals and the 
admirals without question. 

The second front is, of course, a military problem, 
but it is also, in many ways, a political problem. Here iS 
one way, as explained by one of the most intelligent 


bservers here, a man who occupies an important posi- 


I 
tion in the government. He is in favor of a second front, 


and no doubt that colors his reasoning, but here it 1s: 
No general or admiral wants to advise an attack that 
may not be successful and may be fatal to that general's 
or that admiral’s reputation and career, There are cir- 

imstances nevertheless in which it may be necessary, 
for political reasons, deliberately to take a risk that 1s 
unwise from a military point of view. This official feels 
that both the good-will of the Russian people and the 
morale of the Anglo-American peoples call for a second 
front. It may be a gamble but sometimes the greatest 
gamble in a war is not to gamble at all. He feels that the 
risk may be great but that not to take it is to resign our- 
selves to years of armed stalemate. Political decisions 
are involved here, difficult to make against the advice of 
the military, especially since it would be dangerous to 
attempt a second-front expedition under the command 
of persons who felt from the start that it was doomed to 


failure. The imponderables of will, drive and faith are 


I 
an army's best regiments, but there is a half-hearted 
streak evident in sections of British and American lead- 
ership. This also is in part political. 

It would be doing an injustice to a great many con- 
servatives in the army and navy higher ranks and in the 
war-production bureaucracy to oversimplify this aspect of 
the second front. Yet there is some measure of accu- 
racy in the rough observation that the strongest desire for 
the second front is found among the New Dealers, the 
least among the big-business crowd. This takes a lot of 
qualifying. There are a few New Dealers so tangled up 
in their own emotional and political differences with the 
Communists that they can't see straight on the war. 








There € 
W. Averell Harriman, Edward N. Stettinius Jr 
M. Nelson, who sincerely want to do everythin 
power to help the Russians, though I don't 
many of them are actually for a second front 
is alsoftrue am ng the Wall Streeters so con; 
the top civilian layers of the War and Navy d 
st everyone here is for the Rus 


In ase alm 


Jesse Jones, though at the Joseph E. Davies 
last week all that Jones could think of to pr 
paid their bills and loans on t 
Vague sympathy is one thing; decisive action 


for was that they 


There is an undercurrent of doubt and hostility 
makes itself felt whenever any government ag 
down to brass tacks on a problem of aid to the S 
How much risk a man will take, how much s 
he will make, depends on how deeply he fe 
survival of the world’s one socialist country is 
most business men and conservatives are suppor 
but not until our own country is hit on our ow 
tinental soil and our need for all and any 
apparent to save our own homes will they really | 
accustomed to this—for them—rather odd alliance. B 
that time, unless we act more vigorously now, that 


may not be there or may be so reduced in strength 
be ineffective. 

I came across an extreme form of reluctance to n 
sacrifices for the Soviet Union while working o1 
Russian oil story for last week’s letter. Some of tl 
men involved put forward the argument, ‘Why gis 
Russians our oil trade secrets, when they'll pro! 
make a separate peace soon anyway?” This is 
thinking of a mad variety: the same people last fall wer 
saying, “Why give the Russians these processes, th 
Ru 
were out of the war, these sacrifices would be un: 


soon be licked anyway?” They feel that if the 


sary. As the war grows less and less profitable and | 
for more and more sacrifice, there will be more d 
ism of this kind in some circles of big business, th 
in others there will be more genuine patriotism. 
Another factor must be touched upon. There 
very small minority of conscious fascists here. There ! 
a somewhat larger group which feels hampered domes: 
tically by the Russian alliance. A whole-hearted attack 


on the American left is impossible so long as even the 
Communists must be treated tactfully. The Dies 
would like to see Russia out of the war. There are others 
who, without going that far, are fearful of 
changes arising from the war. In an emergency, whict 
quick action and complete decision are necessary, 
need only waver a little to be lost. These more or ! 
subconscious waverings play their part here in the qu 
tion of the second front, as in every other fundame: 
issue of the war. Only popular pressure can put an ¢! 
to them. Fight for a second front. 


| 
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sometimes as a mechanic, for he was skilful 





hands, but most of the time as an elevator man 






ht watchman or something that allowed him to 






his job. Not that he had anything particular to 






Yorkville, where he acquired a arcle of friends, 





like him who talked a lot and thought in vague 





and never acted much. His best friends wer 





} 


the baker, and Mr. Biedermann, who had been a 





- officer in the Kaiser’s Germany and tried to or- 





a Stablhelm, or veterans’ group, in Yorkville. But 





helm did not take in Yorkville, and as Mr. 






nn found the Bund slightly alien to his taste 


; 





1 given up organizing. He vented his enthusiasm 





1 


‘s about the old country. He and his friends 


1 about the super-race the Germans were. Hadn't 






ed a new industrial and military machine sec- 


none? Everybody had job 





} } 


s and everybody was 






rich under Hitler. And they bathed in the glow 
} foals 
iCit 


cess and \ 






an inflated sense of their own im 


even Heinrich, who was so shy, modest, and 





Yes, Heinrich began to square his 





of himself as a cross between Siegfried and 
} he decided t 


nd all of ee 
Nn, and all of a sudden he decided 






1 get a job. 





His cronies admired him for this decision, which they 





like to have taken themselves. But they had jol 
| families and interests here, and it couldn't be d 





S 





ne, 





h, on the other hand, was footloose and had the 


; 





e to go. They were so thrilled that they collected 
money for him to sail to Bremen on the Europa. That 
was in 1939. “Won't the family be sur} rised to hear of 





The Return of Heinrich Fromm 


BY FELIZIA SEYD 








y the world like this,” thought Heinr: 


. } ‘ _ nn 1) 
Now it must be said he was fifty-five by now and no 


His gray hair was thin, his f small 








] 1d } } 9 ] 
and hin d: 11s shi ulders were so bent that h , med to 





ewalk like a stumblebum. But Heinrich felt 
proud and strong inside. 


He arrived in Germany, was shoved through the dif- 


ferent party agencies, and found himself with a job at 

Siemens, the huge industrial plant northwest of Berlin. 

They did not give him heavy work to do—just made 

him develop blueprints, and paid him eighty-five 

pfennigs an hour. The workers teased him for 
| | 3 , } 

given up the land of Armour beef and Swift bacon for 


o meager a compensation. But Heinrich could go with- 


| 
out the bacon because he was a vegetarian. And didn't 
he get culture and equality instead? He went to the 
opera, the theater, and the educational films on cheap 
strength-through-joy tickets. He also attended the plant's 
social evenings, where you might happen to sit next to 
one of the foremen, who would talk to you like a 
brother. He liked the opera best, though one evening 
when he attended a performance at the Charlottenburg 
theater he was nearly killed by a beer bottle that fell 
from the balcony. It was that kind of crowd. He thrilied 
over some of the war films and thought it was fine that 
there were people in the world who could do such tre- 
mendous things. 

For himself he was content to develop prints. He was 
not up to any great physical effort because rations were 
getting smaller from month to month. He lost weight. 
True, you could get a pork chop once a we k, but Hein- 
rich ate no meat on account of his delicate stomach, and 
he gave his meat rations to people who would give him 
their bread. The bread gave him indigestion. Of course 
there were vegetables enough, at least in summer, but 
they tasted of the artificial manure with which they 
tht be the cause of his 


eczema. Actually he hadn’t money enough to feed him- 


were forced—yes, and that mi 
sclf adequately; his pay was about 115 marks a month 

fter insurance, taxes, and so on were deducted, and 
there were the winter-relief contributions twice a month 
and other labor-front matters which cost money. Even 
with the little he ate he needed about twenty-five marks 
a week for food, which left him about fifteen marks to 
pay his rent with. You can’t get a room for fifteen marks, 
so you had to cut down on your food. 


However, it wasn’t right to complain. All this was 




















le said so. The few burgher 
; that invited him to their houses, because he was 
were all staunch 


ein gebildeter Mann and had traveled 


_s ‘ 
* making Out pre 


I 


¢ +] lie . er 
rters of the Fuhrer. They w 


well in their businesses and occupations. They said that 
’ ’ | | 1 ] 

ir would last another three years, during which 

the Germans and Japs would lick the world. Then the 


Germans would be able to live on the fat of the land. 
They Lid that after Pear] Harbor. 
lant spoke differently. In the 


1 


1 ? 1 
1 had worked there the crowd 


uund him had shifted considerably. A lot of women 
had come in, young and old, who jabbered about food, 


ion | ts, kids, or men, while the men complained 
bout the wage rates, the hours, and the discrimination 


If you weren’t a party member you had 


In ration cards 


less to eat and wear. Some 50 per cent of the workers 


were foreigners now, and at least 40 per cent were 


women. But of course the German worker had to fight 

in Russia and win the war. Sometimes Heinrich won- 

dered whether they wouldn't all be dead when the war 
is OvCr. 

That winter after Pearl Harbor was bitter because 
it was so cold. Heinrich’s old threadbare overcoat from 
America wasn’t much of a protection. So he went to the 
relief center and applied for another one. The official 
there said, “Let me sce your old overcoat.” He looked 
it it, shoved it back across the counter, and said, “You 


| 


ep this. It’s far better than anything you can get 


n exchange.” That was a disappointment. Another was 
that he could not get a new glass bowl when he broke 
( he d 1 rints in. You could not even 

my im } r re 
It was a | nd meager life though fairly safe. 


Siemens was bombed once, but only one man lost his 
° | ‘ a ws y 
The walls of the factory were a yard thick. You 


la 2,0( )-pound bomber to do damage here. 


But there were other worries. His eczema became 


worse, he had dizzy spells, and his weight was down to 


I 
ninety-five pounds. He had given up going to the opera 
cause it was so dark at night. One night a man acci- 


dentally shoved him into the gutter, and he sprained 


He might have consoled himself with an affair of the 


cart. Many maturer men were getting married. But 


Heinrich had been afraid of women all his life and 
ild not visualize himself having an affair with any of 
the fresh young things around him. At times he rested 


imiring eye on Erika, who was a beautiful blonde 


of twenty-! reputed to have a good dowry, But Erika 
ired to an army man or storm trooper; at 
1 at him 


would make him feel twice as old. 


Pp Oly 
er looke As for his marrying an 
old woman—that 

planned to settle 


Had he really | 
Not that he remembered. No, he was here just for ad- 


in Germany for good? 









The NA‘ 


venture. It was a grand adventure, but his fat} 








thoneal nhre 
cnougcn pro: 


and there were 


cheese factory in Wisconsin 





would not want him there— 





nn and the Cafe Hindenburg 


Mr. Biederma 






sixth Street in Yorkville. Also there 


were 





plenty of oranges in the stores on First Av 





German people mocked him when he told th 





it. America was no better off than Germany 





over fourteen could not get any fruit what 





1 


had it from the radio. He laughed and shr 





the more he discussed and argued the clearer 





ized his native land and its generous, inforn 





ways. After all, America had a war too, and 1 





would need him there as a c urpenter or a W 





vided he could get his strength back. 





He went to the Swiss legation, which hand! 





ican affairs in Germany, and was told that the 





government would pay his passage back 





Drottningholm. When he told this to his fellow 






they sat back on their haunches and gaped. Th 





workers treated him with new deference: the ¢ 






slapped him on the back and called him lucky 





the women did the most extraordinary thing. 17 






wanted to marry him, and among them was tl 






blond Erika. She went down on her knees to | 





take her with him to the United States. “I am 





this rotten life,’’ she sobbed. He was glad he 





do anything about it. He was still afraid of w 





ticularly of Erika. 






He had a jolly time on board the boat wa 





fellow-passengers. He was too shy to form as 






} 


most modest acquaintances. But he admired 





strutted about— rich-looking. I 


, 


young, arrogant 





fellow Bahr, for instance, who paced t 





the sea with his binoculars. 
When the ship landed in New York, Heinr 


aboard for quite awhile. Then he had six or sev 







at Ellis Island. I think it must have been utt 





hausting to the authorities to question Heinri 





never with the best of will could give a conc! 





of anything, though he loved to talk. His f1 





Yorkville had the same trouble in talking w 





They were a bit shocked by his appearance, too 





never looked so poor, so thin, so humble and h 






Didn't he like Germany? Why did he come | 





Well, after all, America was his home country 





Didn't he get enough to eat? 





He could have had pork chops once a week. 
What about fish? 
Once he went to Aschinger’s, a cheap chain f 







rant, and they had something that was called fish 





but only once. 






What about chicken, for instance? 





Chicken? Heinrich looked vague, as if he could not 








remember the word. 





















Mr. Petrillo’s 





TRILLO Obstructs War Effort,’ “Petrillo Perils 


Free Business,”’ “Petrillo Hits at Heart of Radio” 





, Ms 
other similar headlines, heavily 





th menace but also having an unwitting note of 





; . 
have been appearing regularly on mM WS} iper 


They reveal that James Caesar Petrillo, pres- 






American Federation of Musicians, has suc- 
John L. as labor’s 


ter of editorial frenzy. 





Lewis, at least temporarily, 






ago labor politician with a great 


r public opinion, prove ke | these oul 
i I >] 


.a cocky Chi 





rot rT) 
AA LS, and 






Congressional investigation, by forbidding his 
, ' 
; to make recordings for radio stations and juke 





” 





He forbade them on the ground that his “‘boys, 






0 members of the musicians’ union, were suf- 





1 


isly from unemployment. By making record- 





] ] | | ° 
uid, musicians si nply were pushing themscives 





When Elmer Davis, as director of the Office 





+ ] + ] . ] 
Information, protested that lack of recorded 






many small radio stations essential 





nal communications system, Petrillo told him 


is “absolutely misinformed’ and refused to 






+} - . ] ] ] : ¢ om 
he ban. Aside from the results already men- 





his recalcitrance has brought forth a De 










conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce 
sraph_ =records, electrical transcriptions, and 

’ ‘ y 
lly the | on recordin which has been in 
A 1, was not alto her the tc fa 
It was ictioned by th ion’s « itive 







stave off the effects of technological advance. 





ountry’s 500,000 juke boxes and the use of 





music by hundreds of radio stations have 





} 


1 employment opportunities for thousands o 
i i 





AA 


ns and hotels which formerly em- 








BY CHARLES 


anal 
SUTL 


It didn't look like much after that. Heinrich ts happy 
h his elevator job. When he teels better h 5 tt 
be a welder and work in some defense industry 


\\ } | + ] ly af . ‘ ‘ } . 
When there ts little to do he sits on his chair in the 


n 


, 1 ' 
basement and chuckles to ] 


do pel ess War 


WILLIAMS 





ployed small bands now use the juke box; it costs less 


and provides music by Benny Goodman instead of Joe 


Doakes. Of some 800 radio stations in the United Stat 


fewer than 300 employ musicians; the rest use recordings 
only. “A good recording,’’ Petrillo has estimated, ‘‘costs 
musicians about a million dollars in wages before it runs 


its course.”” Putting aside for the moment the question 


of whether a good recording is preferable on aesthett 


grounds to the nondes« ript playing of ‘live’ musician 


it is Obvious that the A. F. of M. has a case. It becomes 
even more obvious when one learns that as a rule be- 


+ 


tween 50 and 60 per cent of the A. F. of M.’s members 


are unemployed. “Justice demands,” observed an adver- 


tisement inserted by the union in New York City news- 


papers last month, “that the musician should not be 
compelled to make ‘canned’ music for commercial in- 


dustrics which grow rich—while he walks the streets 
without a job.” 

Unfortunately for the musicians, the reputation of 
their president is such that it precludes the possibility of 
any sympathetic public hearing. Petrillo is a perfect 


eption of a labor boss. He re- 
] 


justification of Pegler’s con 
ceives $46,000 a year in addition to a generous expense 
account, maintains a suite at the Waldorf, rides around in 
i huge bulle t-proof car, employs six or seven bodyguards, 
four of whom are relatives, and talks as if he were fol- 
lowing a Pegler script. He ts high up in the Ed Kelly ma- 
chine, and fits nicely into the Chicago scene. There is a 


- } ry ‘ ; ; ; 
persistent rumor that he wants to be the city’s next mayor. 


fn the American Federation of Musicians his rule ts thor- 
oughly des} otic. The constitution empowers him to call 
strikes, levy fines of as much as $5,000 on individual 


members, and ‘“‘annul and set aside’ the constitution, by- 


laws, and resolutions and substitute provisions of his own 
making. The De; 


“absolute and subject to no control.” He 


urtment of Justice once characterized 
his powers as 


uses them bluntly, though occasionally he attempts to dis- 


/ 



















semble, as when he wrote to Elmer Davis this summer 
that he was merely a “messenger for 138,000 musicians.” 
rhe dictatorial strain in its tough Chicago form 1s un- 


mistakable in Petrillo. He attracted national attention 
first in December, 1939, when as head of the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians he unreasonably ordered ‘The 
Man Who George White's 


“Scandals” to delete all reference to John L. Lewis. The 


Came to Dinner’ and 
National Council on Freedom from Censorship, seeing 
in this move an ominous new threat to our liberties, im- 
mediately wired, “Your action creates a precedent by 
which control of an entire production may be vested in 
a labor union, reflecting its self-interests and prejudices.” 
The outcry was so great that Petrillo retreated with the 
“going to fight John L. 
Lewis any way I know how.” More recently, in a patri- 


sutly comment that he was 


otic outburst, he ordered all union orchestras to play the 
national anthem at the beginning and end of each per- 
formance. “Anybody who gets tired of listening to it,” 
he declared, “is not a good citizen."’ He has ordered at 
least one Chicago theater manager to stay out of his 
theater when musicians are present, and often has 
used his rather awesome powers as a union leader to pay 
off personal grudges. 

For all that, Petrillo has served A. F. of M. members 
with a sturdy devotion. The union may not be his reli- 
gion, as his friends extravagantly claim, but his feeling 


for it is the g man has for an enterprise 


yvenerous one a 
that has lifted him from obscurity to power and fame. 
He regards the A. F. of M as his pers nal property, 
which is not far from the truth, and he works hard in 
its interests. During the eighteen years in which he 
headed the Chicago union, before taking over the larger 
responsibilities of national leadership, he made Chicago 
the bi 
local's membe rship from 4,000 to 11,000, and raised 
Unlike the Luddites of the 


Jast century, who smashed machines to create employ- 


t city in the world for musicians. He increased the 
wage scales to a new high. 


ment, Petrillo, to find additional jobs for his members, 
simply compelled owners of machines to place them in 
storage. He drove sound trucks off Chicago streets and 
forced theater owners to employ musicians for whom 
they had no use. In the latter case the increased over- 
head costs caused a number of Chicago theaters to close, 
but this did not trouble Petrillo, who thinks that actors 
are ‘“dopes.” Using his position as a Chicago park com- 
missioner to good advantage, he got the city to appropri- 
ate, first, $63,000, then larger sums, for summer park 
concerts which provided employment for several hundred 
of his members. In appreciation of his services the local 
gave him in one year, 1937, some $110,000. Petrillo, 
who is boastfully proud of “delivering the goods’ for 
his boys, observed, ‘Hell, I don’t have to steal. When 
I need anything, I just let my boys know and they give 
it to me.” 








As national president of the A. F. of M., a 
he inherited in 1940 from Joe Weber, who ha 







since 1900, Petrillo has won a dozen major | 





professional musicians. Caring little or nothing { 





lic opinion, partly because his Chicago training 





the belief that ‘‘suckers” don’t count, he thr 





strike against a national radio network to force 





in Louisville to employ six musicians, and he « ne 





to get a slightly better contract for eleven mu in 





Pittsburgh. Although newspapers throughout th 





try raged, he refused to permit radio broadcasts | 
bands until the studios had agreed to give 

jobs to regular musicians. ‘They all said that th 
keep on the pay rolls as many musicians as they 
fore,’ he announced at the end of the dispute; ' 
said that army programs are okay.” “Stand-by” « 
ment is the battle line on which Petrillo has fought 








effectively. He almost never departs from the pr 





that the professional musicians must be paid for a! 





ing time, no matter who does the playing. He has : 





to allow amateur musicians, any mention of wh 





his wrath, to broadcast without a provision for 


bys. He once demanded that the Chicago Dail) 





which had arranged to have Chinese Boy Scout | 





welcome the arrival of a giant panda, employ 






number of his members to “‘stand by.” He has | 
from the air the National Music Camp Orchest: 
I 


several other groups of talented young amateurs f 

















simple but highly assailable reason that “when ar 








musicians occupy the air, it means less work for pr 











fessionals.”’ Petrillo steadfastly refuses to admit | 














policy has a harmful effect on the development of n 
talent, although it is likely that he does not es; 
care. His absorbing interest is not music but mu 
and he once inquired belligerently, “What's the 
ference between Heifetz and a tavern fiddler?” 
Most A. F. of M. members share the Chicag: 
affection for their boss and completely approve his ' 
ous insistence on stand-bys and his war against the 
evils of the amateur and the juke box. But stand-by ; 
is hardly a solution to the problem of technological! \ 
employment, and it is not likely that Petrillo will : 














































in abolishing either amateurs or recordings. The “ we 
York musicians’ local, which is the most progressive 5 te 
the country, has appealed to the public to suppor det 
musicians “right to eat.” But probably the public » the f 
decide that for sound aesthetic reasons many musicians ¢ sais 
not have that right, at least not as musicians. The c! a 
are that it will continue to choose first-rate recordi: . . 
preference to second or third-rate ‘live’ music. | one 
musicians’ stubborn answer is that no recordings will ! y 






available when the present supply is exhausted. But | 





lic opinion, which has been thoroughly aroused 





Petrillo’s bumptiousness, and, more directly, the fed 





anti-trust suit may force them to back down. Petriio 
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rt rift dire realities which contemporary statesmen 





ave to face make an escape into wishful thinking 





very attractive. Wishful thinking has produced 





blueprints for a post-war world federation, for a 





United States of Europe, and for various regional federa- 





that might serve as stepping-stones to larger units. 









TI use of sovereignty for aggressive wars on the 
hand and the undisturbed internal peace of the 

1 States during the last seventy-seven years on the 

r have lent the idea of federation a magic glow. The 

of a Central European, Southeast European, or 
Danubian federation, however, is more than a contem- 





norary tenis fatuus. Even if we disregard the Little 





] 


and the Balkan Pact as regional security agree- 





and pass over the efforts of President Masaryk and 





tr Hodza to organize a system of small natior 





ist admit that a unified Danubian empire was 





x 


d long before the First World War. 





I do not refer to the Hapsburg empire. 





of the Austrian empire sought was not Dar 





inity but compensation for the loss of the Hi 





in Empire. And in spite of the belated attempts of 
+} 


late Afchduke Franz Ferdinand to base the "Polzti# 





Hauses’ on a German-Hungarian-South Slav 





, the Hapsburgs never dreamed of a federative 


of sovereign nations. Voluntary federation would 





een incompatible with their divine right to rule; 





it is precisely this title to power which today rallies 





} 
{ 


reactionaries in the countries that might federate in 





pport of a Hapsburg head. 





Not a Hapsburg ruler but Count Ladislas Teleki, a 





r in the Hungarian struggle for independence, was 





the father of the conception, which was taken up by 





is Kossuth as early as 1850. This plan for a Danu- 





federation underwent some modifications, but as 





was made public in 1862 it would have included 





— 


ngary, the Rumanian principalities, S¢ rbia, and Croa- 


A common council residing in each of the allied 





lefense and for- 





$ in turn would have dealt with « 






— } 
understood that 


' TT dee 
wouid enjoy cultural au- 


eign affairs, finance and trade, and it was 





the minorities in each country 


Toward Peace on the Danube 


BY RUSTEM VAMBERY 





tonomy. “In heaven's name, I beg my Slav and Ru- 
mamian brethren,’” Kossuth cried, “to throw a veil over 
the past and to rise, hand in hand, for our common 
freedom.”’ In our time a plan for federation of the 
Danubian nations was put forward by Professor Jaszi 
before the war. Because of the mixed population in all 
the possibly federated states, he advocated organization 
on a cantonal basis, like Switzerland's. 

Since Southeastern Europe is traditionally a powder 
barrel, the desirability of a federation that would check 
the bellicosity of rival nationalities needs no argument. 
It is the question of possibility that has to be discussed. 
When Kossuth supported the plan of a Danubian federa- 
tion, the historian Ladislas Szalay, exiled in Switzerland, 
wrote to his wife expressing his doubts whether the 
cultural level of the nations concerned, not excluding 
the Magyars, fitted them to enter such a union. Though 
neatly a century has passed, the question cannot be 
ignored today. 

Obviously nations on a similar level of cultural de- 
velopment can federate more easily than nations of 
widely divergent standards. This is apparently the rea- 
son why the Swiss federation has proved successful. 
Perhaps two federations in Southeastern Europe might 
work better than one that included countries of such 
disparate devclopment as Austria and Albania. Which 
nations should join a Danubian and which a South Euro- 
pean federation will largely depend on the final out- 
come of the war, on the influence that one or the other of 
the United Nations attains. The core of a federation, or 
rather of two federations, can be found in the Polish- 
1940, and 
1942. 


Recently the inclusion of all countries from Poland or 


Czecho-Slovak declaration of November 11 


in the Yugoslav-Greek agreement of January 5, 


even from the Baltic states down to Greece has been 
suggested. These suggestions have a fatal weakness 
Their authors envisage a federation not for the benefit 
of its participants but against either Germany or Soviet 
Russia, desiring it as a kind of cordon sanitaire to keep 
Germany in check or to prevent the spread of commu- 


nism toward the West. These purposes are equally mi 
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conceived. No countcrpois in eliminate the German 


menace; to try to establish one would only mean a rcturn 
to the balance of power, which sooner or later results in 
war. And persons in Western countries who are still 
motivated by the Bolshevik scare underestimate both the 
fundamental change in Russian policy and the impor- 
tance of the Russo-British-American alliance. 

Whether there should be a Danubian and a Balkan 
federation or whether both should be components of a 
Southeast European Union—the term ‘Central Euro- 
pean Federation” is too reminiscent of ‘‘Mitteleuropa”— 
is a question that cannot be answered in a political 
vacuum. Any federation that is real and sincere is likely 
to contribute to the peace of Europe; its composition will 
largely depend on how the European continent is reor- 
ganized when the principles of the Atlantic Charter are 
converted into practice. 

There shall be “no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned.”’ Desirable as the entrance of Austria into a 
Danubian federation would be, it is possible that a popu- 
lar vote, influenced by economic considerations, might 
favor Anschluss with Germany. A federation of all 


me 


THE 


Danubian nations seems most reasonable, b 
alone is rarely decisive in political self-determ 
The United Nations may have to use some d 
lence and grant the federation economic advantag 
should not play off one small state against the 
was done after the First World War. No ad\ 
that are granted, however, should be allowed to « 
economic autarchy if the federation is to becom 
strument of peace. 

The first and foremost premise of either a D 
or a Southeastern federation is the suppression of 
heated nationalisms and imperialistic appetites. Th 
of nationalism which, in the words of J. B. S. Ha 
is not so much love of country as love of more 
deeply resents any enforced stop to aggression, | 
federation is possible without unreserved renun 
of imperialist dreams based on sometimes doubtf 
torical rights. Instead of wishing to rule over min 
each of the federated nations must strive to incl 
more outsiders than ethnic geography makes iney 

Recently both Dr. Hodza and Dr. Hance have st: 
the point that cooperation with the present regi 
Hungary is impossible, and certainly the pictur 


-_ 


OUTLOOK 











October 3, 1942 


me more hopeful when Hung 


I 
gains control. There is in Hungary 
racy formed by some peasant leaders and a group 


ntellectuals who, if they were given as much sup; 
their adversaries received twenty-two years ago, coul 
ler useful work in changing the social structure 

lic spirit of the country. 
Emotional and aggressive nationalism is not 

ly of the Magyars. Rumanian Iron Guardists are no 
er than the Green Shirts of the ecu Arrow 
ss, and the chauvinism of the Slovaks matches that 


the Magyars. No honest 
~] 


agreement between the 


nubian peoples can be reached unless each of them 


idy to overcome the hindrances to federation in their 
Serbo-Croat and the Slovak-Czech 
gonisms must in some way be allayed. Harmonious 
ould 


a nation divided against itself. National prejudices, 


country. The 
mwork presupposes that none of the partners s 


n based on distorted history, must also be got rid of. 
ere is no reason why Magyars and Rumanians, Ser- 
ns and Bulgars should dislike each other, but rational 
iments seldom master unreasonable emotions. 
Though it would be premature to make a definite sug- 
tion about the members of a Danubian federation 
ore we know how the great European problem, Ger 


ny, is going to be handled, it is obvious that countries 


h were formerly in the orbit of Austria-Hungar 


ld more easily fit together, being familiar with each 


her's faults and virtues. Inasmuch as the European 
ntinent was more or less balkanized after the First 
Vorld War, 


ial, and cultural characteristics which would make the 


there is less reason to stress the ethnic, 


lusion of one nation or the other desirable or other- 
wise. Not even economic considerations are decisive, for 
a condition of any peaceful post-war world is that it 
must not be composed of self-sufficient units eager to 
destroy each other. 

A unified system of customs, currency, and communi- 
cation is of course the basic requisite of a Danubian fed- 
eration. A democratic form of government in all of the 
federated states, with allowances made for differences in 
political temperaments, is equally indispensable as a 
guaranty of perenne, religious, and political freedom. 
No federation is conceivable without central authority. 
‘here will be need of an economic council and of an 

xecutive body directing the federation’s foreign policy. 
Members of the council would be elected by the respective 
parliaments; the executive body would be composed of 
appointees of the governments of the federated countries. 
his executive body would of course be in charge of the 
armed forces. There are many other a to be 
ved in the constitution of the Danubian federation, 
it all of them, including the problem of the cultural 
ind religious autonomy of minorities, will lose much of 


; 


their significance if bond fide prevaus. 


> business 
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Everybody's 


BY KEITH Hl 


Co-ops on the March 


| ppronr gent Cooperation in the 


sickly childh 
Cooperative League, 
teenth Biennial Congress at Minnea 
that the movement is growing 
in any other country at any time 

This progress has been achiev 
of much publicity. Big-town new ‘papers have 
played up the cooperative movement in Swe 
land but have seldom found its local developm 
ficiently newsworthy to merit a position anyy 
department-store advertising. Now, however, 
co-ops have reached a stage whe 
story directly to the people. 
are going on the air with 
afternoon programs, which by 


hook- up will be heard in all 


The scripts, I understand, 


parts of 
are to be in dram 


history of 


id I have no doubt that the recent 

ide plenty of exciting material 
Episode of the Kidnapped 
and quality of th 


for instance, the 
Dissatisfied with the price 
supplied by local representatives of the fertilizer trust 
Farm Bureau fn wale in the Middle West agr 


into the business for themselves. A nt 


1 to vO 
im! yer OF 
up cash in advance to buy several onieaile from a South- 


1; 


ern manufacturer. The shipment was duly dispatched, 


but en route it vanished, apparently without trace. The 
impatient farmers then sent out an amateur sleuth, who, 
after much legwork, scented his quarry immobilized « 

could it 
had chalked 


“scab fertilizer,” and 


an out-of-the-way siding. Some clever person 
have been an agent of the fertilizer trust? 
on the sides of the freight cars 
good trade unionists among the railroad men had man- 
aged to forget them. Once explanations were made, they 
eagerly sped the fertilizer on its way, and a neat scheme 
not merely to injure the cooperatives but to disrupt their 
relations with organized labor had been squel: hed. 
There is a sequel to this story. From this beginning 
the Farm Bureau cooperatives in Ohi io and Indiana built 
up a large wholesale and retail business in fertilizers 
compounded according to their own specifications. Ther 
—- an assured market, they decided to establish the: 
In 1940 they built five factor: 
in , which they invested nearly a million dollars, Wh« 


wn source of supply. 


the first was ready to open, the trust went into actio: 


cutting the price from $30 to $26 a ton. The co-ops n 


the cut, 
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POLITICAL 
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Primer of Political War 


N ORDER to wage political war we need to know 
that it is not enough to build ten planes for every 
Nazi plane and four tanks for every Nazi tank. Even 
ombined industrial strength of the United Nations 

tt enough. We need first of all to be convinced that 
is a political problem involved in winning this 

ir which cannot be dealt with by generals or admirals, 


; 


t only by political fighters 


fi 
nd, there must be a clear political line. Once and 


juestion must be settled who in the United 
ns is to have the final say: 


who believe with Vice-President Wallace that we 


whether it is to be 


people’s revolution or those who, 
think in terms of the “American « 
and, in Britain, of the inviolability of the empir 
lly, somebody mu 


st be designated, and empow- 
to deal with the p f 


three things go tog -r: and it is ause our 
hed too 


> that we have evolved no ma 


is attacl portance to the strat 
effectively. 
of hostilities in | 
es has set up a number of ag 
il with the non-military aspects of the war. The 
> of War Information, the agencies under Colonel 
van, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs— 
these share responsibility with existing offices in the 
War, and Navy departments for various aspects 
litical defense and attack. Some of them are doing 
1 work. In the case of the Office of War Infor- 
n, our high estimate of Elmer Davis’s ability has 
n justified. His clear thinking and fighting spirit 
ve already made themselves felt in news releases, 
idcasts, and movie shorts. But it would be an illusion 
: 
el 


believe that Elmer Davis's office is in full command 
the activities concerned with political war. Its sphere 
tion is distinctly limited, as is its power to get rid of 
tacles placed in its way by other departments. 
Nor is the Office of Strategic Services—which has 
ntly annexed some highly capable people—in a po- 
n to tackle all the crucial problems which grow out 
the political character of this war. As for the Office 
f the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, there the 
ry mention of the word “political” or “war” sends a 
14 


er through “neighborly” officials. “Culture” is the 


Cc 


sign under which they operate, and the idea of encour- 


aging a democratic opposition in Latin 
they prefer to skirt. 


We are not talking in hypothetical 

cite an all-too-concrete case. Several month 
the Rio conference, there arrived in the 

as official guests two important leaders of t! 
section of the Argentine Parliament. Th 
reason to believe that the Argentine President 
counting on an Axis victory, intended to give 
more active aid to Hitler, and 

plan for preventing th 


12 
‘taging the entire 
fa 
were received every whe 
nothing hap} 


not ¢ 
MOU idl 


cerned 
which 


handle 


had th 
was nothing for the two Argentinia 
1, to Buenos Alt 


could mention other situations that 


mscourage 


hard for the average American to understand. Supp 


I 


for instance, that one of the agencies mentioned above 


considered it necessary to send a person or group of 


} 
persons to Europe to carry out an urgent task connected 
with the political struggle. The first battle it would have 


1 


to fight would not be with the Axis | our own 
bureaucracy. It might find it more difficult to obtain a 
passport for its representative than to smuggle him 
through France or Yugoslavia. And if, finally, the State 
Department decided to issue the passport, it might well 
have become too late to carry out the assignment. 

But if it is unwise to leave matters of procedure to 
officials who think in bureaucratic terms, it is altogether 
absurd to permit a department which has no under- 
standing of political warfare to exercise veto power over 
actions originating in other agencies charged with s; 
cific political functions. In the field of political war no 
Foreign Office should have the last word. The who 
tradition and mentality of the conventional diplomat 
stands in the way of effective action. But some agency 


must control the complicated machinery of political 





POLITICAL WAR 


Jations shoul eate an Inter-Allied Coun- 
ical War—a council similar in structure to a 
made up of five or at most seven men 
democratic record, and ag- 

the war are beyond question. 
ter-Allicd Council would be charged with 
he over-all plans of political war. It would 
e, whether it is still desirable in 
to maintain diplomatic relations with 
would provide an instrument of negotiation 
It would elaborate the strategy 
movement in Europe. It would 


ility of tolerating the pretended 


in turn carry out the 
Allied Council. Its acts 
thy of those bureau- 
that the democracies 


if in which to counteract ten years of 


sue that a supreme political war council 
sovereignty of the individual states. 
ut if each of the “United” Nations 


ir in its own way, the democra- 


w excerpts from it. 


ch itself 1s the fact that 


id again demon- 


setback 


made 





United Nations! 

"All right, you're not a member of the Com- 
munist Party of your country now. But were 
ver? That's what I'm asking you.” 

uppose I was? In Germany there were 
who joined the Communists just to 
yOu are fighting now. Would that keep 
becoming a citizen? I don’t understan 
‘ell, you'd better. And get this: in Ameri 
consider Russia more of an enemy than Ger- 
ahi je 

{Taken verbatim from a dialogue which took 

place a few weeks ago in a Philadelphia natural 








about the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and even 

children, and go on to the paragraphs which show 

leaders of Nazi youth engaged in real political warfar 
First, von Schirach called into service that most eti 


tive of all Nazi political weapons, the project of |} 


ropean unity: Hitler will bring the people a United 


J urope; what the people of all countries so long for, t 
Fuhrer will ac omplish; only Great Britain and 


1 1 


United States, with their subservience to old imperial 


and capitalist conceptions, oppose such unification. 
quote: 


I 


a | 
of the hur 


1rO 


€ is more than a continent Europe iS a Syl 


nan race... . Where is your Praxiteles, yo 
Michelangelo, your Rembrandt, and your Albrecht 
Diirer? What audacity dares, in the name of a steril 
continent, to take up the fight against mankind’s eternal 
works of culture, born of divine inspiration and th 
highest perfection of mankind? ... The war of Ame: 
associates 1s nothing less than 
session of the incomparable weal! 
of Europe. We, comrades, inherit the soil of Euro; 
we will hold Europe. In defiance of the old British 
American game of multiplying the so-called sover« 
states of Europe in order to play with them more easi! 
and to impose on them the terms of General Motor 
General Electric, and the big cartels, we will have a 


United Europe, real, sovereign, and master of its destiny. 


Next, an offensive in the social revolutionary sect 
democracies still do not dare to advance any revo 


} 


nary political and social program as their obj 
t Germany has already created a new society whi 


offers to the youth of the world. Said von Schirach: 


When the sick old man in the White House had the 
unfortunate idea of assembling 300 students of his 


country in order to send a message to the youth of the 

world, he could offer that youth nothing better thar 
1 *y” 1 

the old slogans of the French Revolution. Thus tn his 


! ] ‘ ! 


political and spiritual he goes back to Europe. It 
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POLITICAL WAR 


lawn on 


1+ 
A 


volution in the history of the world 


e their achievement with their lives 


of the Axis do not need promise 
hrer. They have left their jobs to take up arms, 
hey know that when they return after the war their 


will be waiting for them. Every German soldier 


ws that his fatherland is a social state and that the 
eption of a people's community which was given to 
by the National Socialist movement is a real- 


r nation 


, in which the millions of our youth participate. 
/ 
Ac 


What does Mr. Roosevelt say to the fact that in the 


Reich 
ritance, are trained and educated in the Adolf Hitler 
is with public funds, and that every young person 


rman all capable young people, regardless of 


the youth organization of the Fuhrer has an equal 
ince, regardless of the wealth and position of his 


ents, to advance according to his abilities? 


As a result of the Vienna Congress, to which dele- 


from every occupied or “‘associated”’ country were 
ited,” a European Youth Organization was created. 
Nazis are making full use of the general desire for 
ition. Under their leadership the new organization 
become a dangerous force. To fight it, the United 


ons youth movement must rally its strength and 


ree itself of its factional politics and past mistakes. 








A Free Italian Legion 
BY 


E HAVE had mucl 
of a revolt in Ital: 


stimulate it. We have heard many 


RANDOLFO PACCIARDI 


and acts of resis 
SU that WE may 
f facts rather than hopes 


a) 


The facts suggest caution. 


ing 


from Italy is scanty and cont 
incidents have certainly occurred. * 


that the ascendancy of the 


is being challenged. The purges of 


have lately reached into the officers’ cor} 
the highest rank have been demoted or dismisse 


be given an over- 


no chan 


But such signs of unrest should not 
optimistic interpretation. There is practically 


1 


of an early revolt in Italy. People should not forget that 


Italy is under the heel of two dictatorships, that to lib- 
erate itself it must fight not only Mussolini but Hitler 
too—with Hitler the tougher adversary. 

Revolt in Italy will continue to smolder under the 
surface unless it is released by an Allied invasion 
Europe. The opening of a second front would have a 


tremendous popular efiect and would undoubt 


edly cause 


disaffection in a large section of the army. But not until 


Italy faces actual military defeat can a full-fledged up- 


Drawing by Victor De Pauw 


“Youth, a free United Europe is yours!” 
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Ypression are too ian nationals and Italian Americans. We shall not a 


strong. For this reason above all others anti-Fascist members from the second group because we rec 


] h] 


. ay 7 i 
It mcentrating on the organization of a Free clearly the obligation of all citizens of Italian or 







yuntry of their adoption and its armed for 





, ' ' , P , oa. 
ro! » OF Th | nited Nati ns \ Mak no similar distinction in a country 11 


, ; + | ] 
Lhe 1 nt contferen of Free Italians at Montevideo gentina, of in any country wnose government has a 








was characteristic of Italian popular movements. The an equivocal position in regar 1 to the war. 
planning came entirely from below—from Numerically we have enough pe ple to draw 
of Italians living in South America. It was build a large legion. But even one division w 
al war within I 








our p ylitical worl 
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The creater part of a training center. After that a legion could be org 





\ ot ¢t f if ne ot if | ; me » ) 
t re naturalized English, Americans, Argentinians and put on a war footing very quickly. . 
, he escary fin ; Inport chonld + he hard } 
' n are Italian citizens, one The necessary financial support should not be hard ; 
n of whom are in the United States. find. First, in the Americas, in England, and tht 
lee tia, — horn in the “new” country— out the British Empire the frozen assets of It 
ais AS SE Be aad fieene contd he , 
i na Dj rony spiritual tics to their I ViduaiS and hrm could pe put at our 
ae a ne , 
motherland. 71 t government has taken advan- Second, among citizens of Italian extraction ther 
fact A neonawands has heen carried on many wealthy men who would be proud to back t 
1¢ United Stat nid Latin Amcrica ever since the movement. Finally, the Italian Committee could q 
i hi A » @iitl ell ill ABALI i v DAA ali é 4 
- . £ ¢ : INHing Ta O1OT 
M R — oo properly ask for a loan for equipping the legion. 
i ae SS ae For many reasons we should prefer to organize t 
It isa f it yust as not all Italians 1n Italy are I 
1 Fascist not all who live in democracies are legion in the United States, but we would be wi 
LS( x () l VW Lit 4 ' aCiiit he AL . 
id rats. The democracies have not been alive to to go to any country of the United Nations. We 
the danger. and have done little in three vears of war to ready, and have been ready for a long time. All 
i ‘ bags ‘ it a Y i i i Ail BELA y ‘ > } < 
vith twent rs of I ist propagand need is authorization to give Italian volunteers the sigr , 
i iw i Wl 7 | ) A i « i 
Pn tale geeerauan | ERR ined fenw Brattens they are waiting for. 


Hatched in Japan 


HE presence in Bangkok of Subhas Bose, Indi 





‘ " ' | ) ror of rti- 9 , . . ; 
: tionalist leader with Berlin affiliations, and t k | 
ram 
£ ¢] 
he 
Art is 
this 
feos tale. . fre will intervene in the gradually deteriorating Henry 


A India. One of the plans of the Indian Independence Le 
, of Bangkok seems to be to land in India some ‘art 


° , so-called Free Indian Army to support the native oul 
| the committee. To me fell the privilege | 


in Italian Legion. More than 


1} 
aries. Japanese troops will hold the British y on 






frontier while the Free Indian Army acts as ¢ rilla 


r 


in the interior. It will be maintained that thr is a wat 








the id fa Fr Legion can be used to 


nenpr anal re eo + talian neo hy < ] 7 " , 
SEISPEe 2G asuu he | in peopie, who till hold in liberation in which Japan is fighting only the British 


rr 


aa am? HT . ; he Dicki 
their hearts the Garibaldi spirit and tradition. This move is intended by the Axis strategists to meet Dickir 
In organizing th non ' hall make a clear dis- objections of anti-fascists like Nehru, who do not want the He 
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“Sentimental Education” Today 
LOUISE BOGAN 


IE most important novel to be published in English 

1941 was the first intelligent translation into English 
bert’s “L’Education sentimentale.’’* This novel, first 
1 in 1869, was written after ‘Salammbo” and just 
version of “La tentation de Saint Antoine.” 
ledged to be Flaubert’s master 


and sardonic comment on Flaubert’s own 





he France of his youth, it is in every way 
nt to the human and social dilemmas of our own day. 
7 
i 


ly attacked by the critics and neg 
by the general public, at its appearance. Only a few 


novel was viciou 


Banville, the Goncourts, George Sand—understood 


rt’s intentions or appreciated his success in putting 
through. Sand realized that Flaubert’s readers were still 
se to the events described, and too involved in the 
Empire point of view, to wish to appreciate the 
ruthless analysis of social change and human motives. 
ognized themselves too easily. And Sand complained 
vubert gave no overt clue to where his sympathies lay. 
nted ‘‘an expression of blame .. . to condemn the evil. 
lo not understand that you wanted precisely to depict 
rable state of society which encourages bad instincts.’ 
rt had run into this sort of obtuseness in the French 


ind government before this. It had brought about the 





iinst the morals of ““Madame Bovary.”” He was in- 

e of agreeing with Sand’s rather sentimental moralistic 
1s. His idea of the relation between the individual and 
was far more complicated than hers. Society warped 
lividual, but was it not individuals who had created, 
blown up to enormous proportions, the governments 
symbolized this hampering agency? Perhaps the basic 
deeper, in the constitution of the human heart. 
ert was depressed by the book’s failure. He wrote 

to Turgenev that he was still astonished that this 

rk kad never been understood. He finally decided that the 
Is*ked “the falseness of perspective.” “Every work of 

h. said, “ought to have a point, a summit, make a 

mi¢ .. or better, the light should strike some point 
the sp ere. Now, there is nothing of that sort in life. But 
Art is no’ mature!” Here Flaubert partially understands that 
| this no-al he has created a new genre. Critics, including 
ty Jat, 3, have misunderstood the book’s conclusions be- 

¢ they were in no way dealing, here, with another 


Madame Bovary”: not with “realism” or “romance,’’ but 
satire ©: a high but hidden order. 
There is 1. ‘doubt that ‘Sentimental Education” is a diffi- 
book te «t the hang of, at a first reading. The reader 
t have a fa* working knowledge of reac.ion and revolu- 
in nineteenth-century France. To use a figure of Lowes 
- Dickinson's, France was, throughout the century, politically 


*"Sentimental Education.” Ry Gustave Flaubert. Translated, with 
roduction and Notes, by Anthony Goldsmith. Everyman's Library. 
E. |}. Dutton and Company. 9 cents. 








| ] 
Of mervous unt ¢ ul i \ 
( t 1. ‘ 
1 he O 
1 y ( ) and Louis | A t 
[ | sull z { id l | 
oO the f to ] r 
God on earth, resulted only in Louis Bonaparte, and after 
three years of the Second Re} ublic, the Second Empire. Paris 
fought for freedom; the provinces, fighting for the } 


ghosts of the old regime and Napoleon, finally voted 
away the newly granted franchise itself. Added to the political 
melee was the social one. The Industrial Revolution struck 
France in the °30’s, in the factories of Lyons. All political 
parties were thrown into the rise of money, and the new 


concept of the right to work. The resulting confusion was 


evere. It is preci ely this confusion, and its results, mirrored 


1 
in the characters of the men and women who were at once 


its creators and its victims, that Flaubert here describes. 


The book, written under the Second Empire, covers the 
period from 1840 to Louis Napoleon's coup d'état of De 


cember, 1851—save for the last two chapters, which form 


’ 


a coda to the whole. The action, excepting a few short ] 

sages, is seen through the eyes of Frédéric Moreau, of the 
proving ial landed middle class, newly come to Paris. as the 
book begins, to pass his law examinations. A new spirit is 
in the air. The tradition of romanticism, and of the bohe 


mian painter, writer, and poet, 1s almost completely thread 
bare. The period of the career based on money deals of one 


sort Oo 


a) 


another (“Enrichissez-vous’’ was said to be the coun 
sel of Louis Philippe to his subjects) had begun. Art and 
industry, art and journalism, stood opposed, in spite of naive 
efforts to reconcile their purposes. (Industrial Art is the 
name of the magazine run by Arnoux, the husband of the 
woman Frédéric comes to adore; the paper of the unprin 
cipled Hussonet begins under the name Art and ends up 


entitled The Man About Town.) Stock-jobbing, loans, in 
vestments, and mortgages were the preoccupation of deputies 
and ministers. Borrowing a little money and making more, 
getting in with “influential” people, occupied the minds of 
law students, writers, painters, and hangers-on. The move 
ment of opportunism elaborates and expands into a mount- 
ing frenzy. Notes fall due; debts pile up; the fate of men 
and women depends on the worth or worthlessness of shares 
Bankrupt ies, auctions, bailiffs finish the hopes of guilty and 
innocent alike. Underneath runs the theme of personal 
treachery. Friends betray one another ; old men revenge them 
selves in their wills; women take it out on rivals by holding 
over them old debts and promissory notes 

The revolts of Republicans and the new Socialists against 
bourgeois rule form the book’s secondary theme. The theo 
rists make plans and hold to rigid formulas. Spontaneous 
outbreaks of the people link up with the planned action of 
the revolutionaries. Barricades go up; arms are requisitioned 


from the citizens. The crowd swarms into the Tuileries; 
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out of windows. One of reactionaries ; these members of a new middle class w! 
es describes the Paris street fighting only “have no interest in the things of the mind,” 
book closes with Paris again under arms: not act according to motives of patience, pity, duty, 


the police, galloping against the citi- generosity, but actually do not know that such qualities 


| 


id has Flaubert spared from his satiric justi 


ne Arnoux? She has been thought to stand in t! 
louded exponent of womanly sweetness and 
Is she not, rather, a sort of Madame Bovary in revert 


woman who rejects passion because she pietisti 


God's punishment, whose virtue brings her to the 


offering herself, in age, to a man who suddenly se 
incestuous nature of his devotion to her? 

Che profound psychological truth of the book's tw 
hapters is unequaled in modern literature. For in the 
scenes Flaubert incanny knowledge of the patl 


modern life omes startlingly evident. The nosta! 


Frédéric and Deslauriers, casting back 


uthful frightened visit to the prostitute’s house, rev 
itinuing infantilism of these two grown-up childr 
ve never been able to lift themselves over the thr 


turity, who cannot learn, who can only, in spite 


decency and generosity, repeat, and flee life’s 
quences. The modern split between emotion and 
stands revealed. Flaubert elsewhere remarks: ““You 
possess Christianity any more. What do you possess? 


roads, factories, chemists, mathematicians. Yes, the 


res better, the flesh does not suffer so much, but tl 


to bleed. Material questions are resolved 


And as you have not filled that eternal ya 


gulf which every man carries in himself, I mock at 


efforts, and laugh at your miserable sciences which 
worth a straw.” “Sentimental Education” is a handbo 
the present because the gulf of which | laubert 
seventy years, has not been filled but only widened 
ened. The thirst for some saving authority ha 
stronger, the childish bigotries more complete. Let 
amine our theorists, Flaubert says, and throw out the 
premises. Let us enlarge the provable human dat 
these nervous insurrections accomplished anything 
following the ‘‘advanced notions” of a parcel of “buff: 
Should “the government of a country be a sectio: 
Institute, and the last section of all’’? 

Some partial answers lie in this novel, panoran 


rofound 


ty 


written in the “ivory tower’ of Croisset ar 


if 
i 
lished one year before the inauspicious events of 187( 


almost re ushered in the Third Republic. 
to show up ‘'the 
yurgeois in coats.’” He 


nt social theorists, the India and the United Nations 


nges of the Socialist ; 
; INDIA WITHOUT FABLE: A 1942 SURVEY. By Kate 
and power jugglers 
I ' : 
; ; Mitchell. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
to grease the palm of 
The stupidity of the HE feeling is growing in America that the prob! 
} \ i ’ | 
spite of the dinner India is not one for Britain and India alone ! 
{to clear the reader's which concerns all the United Nations. “India Wit! 
posed no Fable” is written from this point of view in an attempt 
it the end of the book, we instruct the American public about “some of the more ¢ 


i} 


ning the Sut 


ye 


f 


tegory has received its touch mental forces at work in India today.” Miss Mitchell has n 


, . . nd 
ils who are at bottom neurotic lived in India, does not know any Indian languages, and 
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second-hand sources. Nor is she any longer con 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations, as the pub- 
lurb seems to imply; she has long been interested in 
East and during the last few years has been connected 
magazine Amerasia. 


is to be said for a survey of India at this time 


eads so easily as this one. In comparatively short space 
ithor covers in the contemporary historical manner 


s political and social institutions and problems Except 
lescription of Gandhi as a reactionary figure, there is 

n this survey with which the Congress Party would dis 
The distinction made between Gandhi and other 
of Congress, the contrast between his pacifist views 
it is described as the firm determination of Nehru 
ers to lead India in the fight against fascist aggression 
xaggeration of the facts which arises from wishful 
ng. The author, very naturally, wishes to have India 
1 free at the came time: he vets around the 

var and free at the same time; so she gets around the 


of Gandhi by dissociating him from the movement 


5 


led so long and by advising the British to deal with 


U 


anti-fascist leaders of Congress. 


te of a realistic insistence on the importance of the 


| factor, which explains the deep bitterness of the 
toward the British, Miss Mitchell assumes through 


r survey that a free India would fight whole-heartedly 


e United Nations against the Axis. But if she is right 
nk she is, in the general line of her indictment of 
tish, can one so easily dismiss the parallel of Ireland 
rypt, which have in common with India the same 


il factor? The record of Burma, which had more self- 


+ 


ment than almost any other British colony, is not 
ging. 

main weakness of the book is that the problem is not 
a sufficiently broad setting. This is not a quarrel | 
petty politicians in London and India but a vast 


nent in the liquidation of the nineteenth-century im- 
m which American leaders have already buried, at 


450,000,000 people at a time 


n their speeches. To free 
Japan and Germany have enslaved large parts of 
pe and Asia is a necessary condition for winning the 


the author points out. But no solution ts to be found 
ippeal to American intervention. Miss Mitchel! sees the 
omic background of the problem in terms of the fable 
the cause of Indian poverty is not the rate of popula 


‘rowth but the fact that India is a case of arrested « 


development” ; if she had considered it in terms of 


future relationship between industrialized and agrarian 


of which imperialism is a historical pha e, she would 

seen that if India is to be a joint responsibility of 

1 Nations, so must other problems. There is nothing 
with the war directives stated in the speeches of 
in leaders, in which she has such strong faith, 

in they be implemented? Only, it may be suggested, by 
y the solution of India’s problems a test case o 


‘ P 11 T ° nami , x 
ons of all t ited Nations in economic as 





the more “elemental” { of 
1 
lace in what was once a world economy, 


the reactions of British and Indian leaders agains 
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Vanished Glories 


iLS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE. By George 


C. D. Od Volume XIII. Columbia University Press 
$ 

LUDENTS of th il history used sometit O express 
1 af nt of f wonder concerning the 
\ R erend John G } 
¢ vol el led 5 ( Account of the English 
1660-1832." The more 1 ndite would respond by 
as even d led the manuscript volumes for 
» one Latreille evidently never got a publisher and 
1 finally found refuge in the British Museum. But by 


these are mere 


Annals,” 





{1 perhaps the most significant comment to 
on a work too te » reviewed 1s simy ly to state 
orically that ¢ not at ther record of any theatri- 
epoch anywhere in t! rld which is even remotely com- 
le in complet or, for that matter, comparal le in 
» Pre Odell makes such a 
} of d onsidering 
0 pr t tials of an ol e vaudeville 
of the eighties who appear to have been able 
own name { ‘A it ly volum ippear 
hand ( I 1 | idsomely printed 
hut S of photograpi illustra 


] ] 
ynder grows; and anyone with a feeling for 


of record can hardly fail to get a queer sen e of 

from the mere contemplation of the shelf which the 
rteen volume » fart 1 so majestically fill. 

ie latest, wv lud ome six hundred large pages 


ty a hundred double-column pages of 


Manhatt also Brooklyn, 
irg, Queet and Staten Island. Here, in other 


0 Ada Rehan, Modjeska, Lily Langtry, and 


Drew, but also Lotta, Frank Daniels, and Primrose and 


rie oo | | | t| first pl ind thouch nothing 


1 
dl 





manner—t 


e is obviously anxious to keep alive some m 
of the theatrical glories of an epoch which is seldom « 
mentioned by those whose knowledge and interest is so 
+} 


+ +} 
flat Uf) 


pict ly confined to the post-II sen ef och 
unworthy of consideration a theater which had other a 
though it also had acting of a kind which there ts 

son for believing more remarkable than anything the 
tieth century has seen. In the second place, it is also « 
that Professor Odell has embarked upon a sort of 1 
du temps perdu and that the titles of 
the mames of actors and of theaters, fill 
memory of past beauties and past delights. The 
method of the work forbid any lengthy disquisition 

is plain that he moves among the performers of the ¢ 

not as a historian but as a contemporary, and even the 
personal touches which he permits himself often 
evoke in the reader a pleasure which, real as it is, m 
only a very small part of what the author is enjoy 
himself. In reviewing one of the previous volumes I ¢ 
pressed the wish that Professor Odell might find time f 
volume of frankly personal recollections, and I can « 
repeat the wish here. 


Those who are familiar with only the recent stage w 


pleased and perhaps surprised to discover how many perforn 


per 
ers described and pictured in this volume survived on o 
stage until at least the very recent past. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 






The Way to Begin 


A DEMOCRATIC MANIFESTO. By Emery Reves. Rand 
House. $1.50. 


R. REVES has here written so much that one 

enthusiastically agree with, and written it so 
that it may appear ungracious to emphasize the eq 
portant things he has omitted. Yet I must confess | 
book down with some disappointment, feeling that wl 
has clarified excellently the necessary role of co 
organized society and the demand for a new beginnis 


1 | 


international thinking and organization, he still ha 


come to grips with the revolutionary nature of the ev 


through which we are living or with the necessity for r 


leasing the dynamic energy of the democratic idea itsel 


He opens his book by saying, ‘Twenty years after 


lete and utter defeat of autocratic and militaristi 


comp 


iples and states, the world is now undergoing the 
onslaught in history by those same autocratic, militar 
forces."’ This premise is not only superficial; it is mislead 
It reduces both the waging of the war and the considerat! 
of the peace to dimensions that, if accepted as fact 
make us lose the one and bungle the other. 


Our goal is a far greater one than the defeat of autocra 


and militaristic states, although their defeat is an essential 


phase of the total struggle. We are living in a time wh 

ic ; ted ne 
unprecedented changes in communication have created 0 
patterns of human relationship, more comprehensive 1n sco} 


and more complex in interdependence than ever befor 


Our institutions, using the werd institutions to mean 


‘ 


rOrinai Orpan ZAtiOnsS Of Our re 


sionships, have not kept 


The NATION 


the 





uined wit! 


revol 


tinuance of est 
*m. Old gods 

our upheaval the lines of the new and 
iscerned, and in the confu- 
For instance, Hitler's most 
tic countries have been both 
the old order who have been 
his counter-revolutionary utterances and eager 
ho have turned to him out of disillusion with their 
iates. He himself is a confused mixture of reaction 


inge, made up of contradictions he has never been 


resolve in his own thinking because he is fa 
ture of his period than its creator 
‘mpestuous times to th 
iety? Only by releasing the energies of 
ich have hitherto been bottled up by 
compromise. The way to have a 
a democratic world. Let us 
ical and economic democracy 
us give India its freedom. Let 
wers that liberty generates in men, and 
up its own leaders and inspire thei 


h « 


ght and win. The next epo 
to make it so 
the granting of liberty. We 
sured its exercise with a code of pennies. Now 

ke our faith and our practice as daring as our tin 
If we do not, democracy will die a semantic 
shes will mingle with those of past govern 

+} ; 


tat withered in the blast of great events. 


FRANK KINGI 


How China Fights 


CHINA AFTER FIVE YEARS OF WAR. Prepared under 
the Auspices of the Ministry of Information of the R 
public of China. New York: Chinese News Service. $1. 


HE average American, even though he is familiar with 
China, finds it almost impossible to understand the 


le of Chinese resistance. The China which the outside 


1 knew before 1937—Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin, Han 
Canton—including all the country’s industry and a 


part of its richest agricultural land, has been in Japa 
hands for years. Yet China has not only held off the 


it has 


provinces 
yed increasing offensive prowess. How has this come 
political and 


“backward” 


preat mililtt ify powers 


ia 
Oo 


rful Japanese army from its interior 


t? What changes have been wrought in the 
omic organization of this one-time country 


able it to stand up to one of the 


f 
bout fighting China 
The preparation of 
ich China labors in 
t means of comm 
he book, which was prepare 
the staff of the Ministry of Informa 
+} 


full by short wave to this country. It 


rinted in New York by the Chinese News Service. T] 
andicaps of preparation have seemingly 
the quality of the job. The book reads as 1 
pared by an exceptional 
able conditions. 
government publi: 
perhaps even more ret 
it conveys something of 
ble resista 
There 
book. 
with power 


how China’s 


e journey ha irge part 


on foot. Often these trips were made det panese aerial 
attacks. A surprisingly large part of the equipment was su 


cessfully moved, but there was an appalling lack of build 
ings to house the schools in the remote interior. Today they 
' 


are largely housed in old temples, barracks, city gates, and 
Many of the students are seriously underfed 


they must do their studying in tl ytime because 


rented hous¢ 


cannot afford to | 


handicaps the universities are playing a vital part in China’s 


buy otl for lamplig Yet despite all these 


resistance. And their ability to carry on without even the 


barest necessities is characteristic of the spirit which has 


made China u MAXWELL S. STEWART 





The Nation’s Essays 
Contributors so far to The Nation's bi weekly pa e of 
informal literary comment have included Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Louis Kronenberger, Lionel Trilling, Jacques 
Barzun, and Loutse Bogan. Essays to come include 
"Poe as a Literary Critic’ by Edmund Wilson, "Proust, 


Gide, and Huxley’ by ]ustin O'Brien, and others. 
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With the current issue, The New Republic 
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HANDBOOKS. Entitled this year VOTE 
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handbook 
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The supplement defines the issues and calls 
the roll of the various sections of the coun- 


try where vital choices are to be made. 


It is enlivened by 
between Rep. Bottleneck, a typical old-school 


a Bunyanesque dialogue 


vote-getter, and Re p. Victory, the kind of 
man we must elect, if Congress is to resume 


its rightful place in our democracy. 


VOTE FOR VICTORY is a political pam- 
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better Congress by reading and distribut- 
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The great debate about Congress was started 
in early summer by The New Republic’s sup- 
plement A CONGRESS TO WIN THE WAR. 


“Many special editions have been ordered 
and sales so far exceed 285,000. 


The supplement introduced the term “ob- 
structionist” and pinned it as a label on 
many Congressmen seeking reélection. And 
it names the men with vision and courage, 
who are serving the people well. 


You can help in the coming campaign by 
reading and distributing A CONGRESS TO 
WIN THE WAR. 


It tells how every Congressman voted on 
the twenty domestic and foreign issues most 
vital to the war effort. At a glance you can 
tell whether your Congressman voted right 
or voted wrong for the country’s safety. 


Those obstructionists who, because of local 
conditions, cannot be defeated, must be de- 
prived of national influence by exposure of 
their records. That is a job this 32-page sup- 
plement does superlatively well. Read it, 
distribute it. There is an order blank below. 
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Drama Note 


UMBIA’S Octol 
inother of Beetho 
this time Op. 95, extraordi- 


7 | 
throughout, 


lhe Buda, est 


mance (Set 519, $3.68) 
tb statement of the work in 

_ oe epro 
es it unrecog- 


ich 


‘produced on the other 
th tonal beauty and brilliance, 


y definition, with perfect 
is Rodzinski’s performance of 
kovitch’s Fifth Symy with 
eland Orchestra 520, 

3). The performance reover, 


s a hard clarit y 


yhony 
(set 


| ki'’s. As 
work self. there was —e possi- 
again after some 
than be- 


the rehearing brought 


hat hearing it 
might find more in it 
but actually 


to me with new force the im- 


e of the pretentiousness that ex- 


itself in those fluently gigantic 


Uther orchestral releases include 


is the 
Mozart's 
ith an orchestra 
They 
Yer hdlle Rache”’ 


"Voi 


from 


are the O 


“The Ser 


rom the mote 


ry 
from 


brings to 
talline quality of 


uire 


t the force req 
Nig ht’s aria 


v he 
Dy the 


others. Moreover, she 
en’s aria in French, one 
from “The Seraglio”’ in 


sapete”’ 


avo I argued against the 
Toscanini’s performances 
Beethoven's sym- 
the Viennese tradi- 


1 
that 
tna 


bert’s and 
phonies were not 
sstioning whether there was 
ition and whether it would 
in any case. My article 
letter from a reader who 
they might be criticized 
the Viennese spirit. 
was the relaxed attitude 


eing in 
he said, 


1 
} 


that restrained the performer from driv- 
from giving 
itement, from compress- 
ing the music too tightly. When exces- 
sive itself the attitude produced the 
looseness and sprawling expansiveness 
of certain lances a Bruno 
Walter: on the other hand “‘it is [Tos- 
canini’s} nature to drive excessively, to 
step up pace, and to create over-excite- 


ing the music excessively, 


way to over-ex 


perform 


} 
i 


ment. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in his first 


movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 


performance of the 


phony. Or, since the Viennese spirit 
is confined not alone to Beethoven's 
the first movement of Mo- 
zart’s G mir And other 
examples cited by my reader were the 
second and fourth movements of Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Symphony. 


music 
or Sy mphony. 


“In contrast 


performances of Tosca- 
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il the music written in Vienna is alike; 
not all of it is relaxed; not all the music 
hat is relaxed is Viennese. True, there 
peculiarly Viennese relaxation; but 
while we think of its being in Schubert 
we don't think of its being in Mozart's 
h. And as 


don’t think 


nor and Beethoven's Fift 
a matter of fact 
> in all of Schubert 


we of its 


n 
C major 


im the 


mr at 
hi iOTl 


for example. 


thought myself 


A few years ago I 


that the flaw in Toscanini’s wonderful 
erformance of this symphony was I 


I 


lack of Viennese relaxation; recently 
ha found the performance wonderful 
without any qualification ; and the other 
day I encountered the justification of 
erformance in Ralph Bates’s pene- 
trating discussion of the work in h 
litt] ook on Schubert. “The sym- 


ony,” he says, “largely achieves its 
yy sheer intoxication of persist- 
ent rhythms. . . . The whole of the 
Allegro [first movement} is one vast 
exercise in rhythmic exploitation. The 
first subject serves perfectly as a 
liberator of a steely, racy rhythm 

The 


the 


sudden and unheralded entry of 
beautiful 
4 : “eae 
own special rhythmic contribution, dis- 
loses the aesthetic basis. In this Allegro 
be no slackening of pace in 

Tha 
| rh 


more unambiguously proclaims its ob- 


second subject, with its 


there 


1 1 
LISEL¢ transitions 


must 


Scherzo even 


Again the second subject is 
introduced breathlessly, and at once its 


ject 

rnals are stripped off, so that al 
dy in bar 41 the naked, scintillating 
string timbre is swinging up 


and down with enormous power. Even 


this rhythmic ferm is later simplified 
© that the music rises and falls with 
ise sugvestion of a shining piston 

head and rod, driving an exultant 
music through time and space. The sam«e 


true of the Allegro vivace {finale}. 
Art, 
which gives such a 


a certain sense this is not for 


is no music 


lation of astronomic grandeur in its 
ernal, pulsing sameness of beauty 

It is the termination of this mu 

h is sO awe inspiring. The 


ge {ff climax sinks rapidly to a ppp 
there is no slackening of pace as 
} 


the triplet figure begins to create one 
of the most astonishing splendors in 
music. It is as if we were borne up on 
that pulsating atom of rhythm, above 
the world and out from its limits over 


the 


we beheld 


cold purity of universal space, as if 
the circling of worlds and 
the laws they manifest.’’ Toscanini’s 
performance is that of a man who has 


+} 


this understanding of the work. 
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